A.  E.  HOUSMAN
Oh dark is the chamber and lonely,
And lights and companions depart;
But lief will he lose them and only
Behold the desire of his heart. ...
She writes:
He said that he had written it some years earlier, but he
sent it to me because cit is the function of poetry to harmonize
the sadness of the world'.
Does not that give a key to much of his poetry?1
Mrs. Symons has stated, with authority and knowledge, what
I think was felt instinctively by nearly all of us. Not by quite
all. Housman's reserve concealed his personal loss: but his
views on national affairs ought to have been well enough known
to save his Tro-Boer' colleague from the blunder he made.
Housman was no political partisan, yet he generally welcomed
a Conservative victory at a bye-election, 'because5, he said,
cit will vex the kind of people I don't like'. When he took the
chair at a debate on Democratic Government he summed up
in favour of democracy, on the ground that it was difficult to
betray a Government you had yourself chosen. He instanced
cases where defeatists had welcomed the disasters of their own
autocratic government, because such disasters must lead to
revolution. 'Democracy does save you from horrors like that',
he said, and at the word 'horrors' a shudder seemed to pass
over him,
His public spirit was shown when, in the financial crisis of
1931, he repeated the action of 1914, and, in his brother's
words, 'came to the rescue so far as his means allowed'.
But this open-handedness was not confined to public affairs.
'Among his papers3, his brother writes, CI found frequent
evidence of his generosity, both moral and monetary (lenient in
the one case, lavish in the other) ... His kindness of tone (he
kept copies of his replies) to those he had once befriended
never varied, even when he had to reject further applications
for aid.3
It is known how Housman, having heard that the gondolier
1 The same, page 29.
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